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ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 

No. VIII. 



MARCH, 1836. 



Article I. 
WHAT RENDERS WAR NECESSARY. 

PY THE EDITOR. 

In a former number, we adduced several considerations to 
show ichat renders war necessary. To the last consideration 
mentioned, the necessity of war, as a means of teaching other 
nations that they cannot injure us with impunity, we had room 
barely to advert, with a promise of resuming the subject. That 
promise we now fulfil. 

The potency of war to teach such a lesson as that to which 
we have alluded, no one can call in question. The ferocious 
beasts of the forest are impotent in the presence of destructive 
force directed by the faculties of the human intellect ; espe- 
cially when these faculties have been employed thousands of 
years in devising and maturing the most efficient modes of 
exerting such force. In intensity of malignant passion, in 
mere naked strength, man may be inferior to the brute ; but in 
the combinations of thought, in persevering courage, constancy) 
and skill, there resides an energy more fearful than either 
brutal strength or passion. In the business of destruction, 
even the violent agencies of nature yield the palm to human 
energy. The tempest, the volcano, the earthquake, the pesti- 
lence, may have slain their thousands, but war has slain its 
ten thousands. It is an engine more destructive — more ter- 
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rific — than any other which the Deity employs in manifesting 
his purposes in regard to human wickedness. For the purpose 
of inflicting evil, what has ever appeared on the earth that cart 
bear comparison with war 1 It is, indeed, able to teach the 
lesson for which it is asserted to be necessary. It may well be 
supposed that, once or twice employed in reference to a single 
nation, the lesson must be deeply impressed, and the mere men- 
tion of its repetition, fill the nation as with an instinctive shud- 
dering. 

This leads us to inquire into the utility of the lesson. It 
is well taught, but to whom is it taught? The object of war, 
in the case in question, is not retributive, but punitive. It is 
by the infliction of penalty to deter from the commission of in- 
jury. But in order to this, the penalty should fall on those who 
need to be deterred. They who have the power to do injury, 
and the disposition to use it, are the persons on whom the les- 
son should be most deeply impressed ; they ore the persons 
whom the suggestion of the horrors of war should fill with 
instinctive shuddering. If I commit a crime, and the penalty 
falls on my neighbor or on a stranger, and I suffer, if at all, 
simply by remote consequence, does the penalty have any in- 
fluence, worthy of being regarded, in deterring mc, or those 
like me, from repeating the crime ? It is easy to perceive what, 
in civil society, would be the effect of a system of penalty 
which should operate only by sympathy. If the punishment 
should be inflicted upon the citizens of the village or city to 
which he belonged, would there be any terror in this to the 
criminal? Would it operate as an example to deter others? 
No — Sympathy, especially in those who are minded to do evil, 
is too weak for such a purpose. We speak not now of the 
justice of such a system ; we speak of its power, to produce 
the desired effect. In civil society, penalty, in order to operate 
as restraint and example, must fall upon the very persons who 
do the wrong. Penal justice speaks to the evil disposed. She 
holds over him the glittering sword, harmless in her hand, if he 
obey the law ; but ready to fall upon him if he disregard its 
prohibitions. She does not tell him that, if he commits crime) 
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b.is countrymen will sutler; she does not threaten to involve 
his neighbors in ruin ; the docs net point to his fellow citizens, 
incarcerated, or bleeding-, for his guilt. Such language she 
knows full well would be unavailing; she says to him, Behold 
in the example which I have made of the guilty, the image of 
thine oirn fate. This is a monition which he wiil not ut- 
terly disregard, these arc words which will not return vain. But 
whom does war address? .Against wham arc its terrors de- 
nounced ? In the recent difficulties with France, whom did 
America menace? Was it the original aggressor — the author 
of the decrees of Beiliu and Milan ? No — he was beyond the 
reach of human power. Was it that faction of French poli- 
ticians, wise, to embarrass their government.,, were willing to do 
what they could to violate the national faith, even at the hazard 
of involving their country in a war? Did General Vulaze and 
his adherents, who, attached to the : Indemnity Bill,' that nul- 
lifying clause, feel any apprehension that, in case of war with 
America, they should be selected as the objects cf special ven- 
geance? IS'o — it was not the rulers of the French nation 
upon whom the storm of war was to descend. It was rather 
the common soldiery — those who would have to bear the 
hardships of the camp, and to pour out their blood, even unto 
death, in battle, without any share in the glory. It was rather 
the merchant-man, whose property, on the high seas, would be 
plundered to make amends for wrongs he even knew not of. 
It was rather the manufacturer and the merchant, whose stock 
would lie rusting out and useless. It was rather the peasantry, 
whose mess cf pottage would be taxed, and whose scanty earn- 
ings exacted to defray the expense of resisting the infliction of 
the penally. It was rather the fathers and the mothers, who 
had sons to loae — the wives, who had husbands to he mangled 
or slain — and the little children, whom the desolating sentence, 
as it should proceed in its course of infliction, would writedown 
orphans. Were the rulers themselves — they who have the 
chief agency, cither in the commission or the sanction of na- 
tional wrongs, made to feel the scathing fury of war, or to 
*!rii) k daily and deeply, even to the very dregs, the cup of its 
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bitterness, we should have stronger grounds of confidence in its 
power to deter from the repetition of such wrongs. The wars 
of the French Revolution, did, indeed, much to induce a pacific 
spirit. Then " it was found that the glittering sword of war 
could strike upward as well as downward ; among the high 
and the mighty, as well as among the poo; - and powerless. The 
scythe fell upon the neck of princes ; those who had been 
clothed in purple and iiuc linen, were arrayed in beggars'" rags, 
and ate their crumbs in a dungeon."* Then kings were taught 
something of the nature of war. In the Congress of Sovereigns, 
held subsequently to thc.;e wars, we discover an unaccustomed 
tone of humanity — an unusual sentiment of picty.t Princes 
learned that no place was so high, no station so exalted, that 
the deluge could not reach them ; and the lesson was salutary. 
But generally it is not so. 

There are yet other causes which impair the efficiency of 
war as example and restraint. In every war, each nation regards 
itself as in the right. It is on this very ground that it takes 
up arms to attack or to resist. The belligerents mutually claim 
their cause to be the cause of justice. They may suffer ; but 
it will be in behalf of their country. Patriotism, they imagine, 
summons them to the contest. That contest, in their appre- 
hension, is demanded by the common weal. They go in the 
spirit of champions to fight for justice ; or in the spirit of mar- 
tyrs to suffer for its sake. Pet haps they hear a voice urging 
them " to the help of the Lord ;" certainly they hear it pro- 

* Professor Upham's Manual of Peace, p. 402. 
t The preamble to the Holy Alliance is as follows : — " In the name of the 
most Holy and Indivisible Trinity, their Majesties, the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, solemnly declare, that the 
present act has no other object than to publish, in the face of the whole 
world, their fixed resolution, both in the administration of their respective 
state?, and in their political relations w'.th every other government, to take, 
for their sole guide, the precepts of Christian charity and peace, which, far 
from being applicable only to private concr rns, must have an immediate in. 
fluence on the councils of princes, and guide all their steps, and as being the 
only means of consolidating human institutions, aud remedying their impcr. 
fection." 
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claimed that it is glorious to din for one's country. They may 
suffer, but their suffering will be attended by no shame ; no 
ignominy will attach itself to their memory : glory and honor 
will be their reward. So it must be. Where the justice of the 
case has been settled by no tribunal of authority, impartiality, 
and dignity, sufficient to command general confidence in the 
rectitude of its decisions, how shall the general sense of man- 
kind, that which cbielly imparts to punishment its efficiency, 
or renders it unavailing, be rightly directed ? Our argument 
derives further confirmation from the far I, that the profession of 
arms is esteemed a mjst honorable profession. The age of 
chivalry is by no means passed. The pageantry of war has not 
lost its attractions. "What is termed gallant and chivalrous con- 
duct, still continues, to gentle kmjils, fair ladies, and even to 
that class of mankind, who, from their daily contact with so- 
ber realities, it would be supposed, must have little sympathy 
with illusions, — to be the object of excessive admiration. Thus 
we may teach nations again and again, that they cannot do us 
injury wish impunity ; the lesson will be lost upon them ; the 
evil docs not fall chiefly on the ptoper objects; the sense of the 
justice of their cause will sustain the nation in the endurance 
of the evil, giving to its victims the character of martyrs ; and 
if any thing more be wanting, chivalry comes in to cover the 
scene of misery and suffering with her illusive drapery. 

Here we arc willing to rest upon the testimony of universal 
history. War has not operated as an example to deter. Those 
who have employed it most, have had the most frequent occa- 
sion to employ it. This remedy for wrongs has served to mul- 
tiply wrongs. The raising of this shield of protection has only 
invited the arrows of the enemy without affording shelter from 
their force. What mitigated the ferocious spirit of the middle 
ages 1 What abolished the maxims, that no commonwealth 
can be governed without injustice — that nations arc not sus- 
ceptible of the obligations of justice, and has caused, to such an 
extent, the observance of international faith ? It was not 
penalty, in the form of war. It was the voice of universal 
morality^ speaking in the person of Grotius, the great founder 
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of international law — it was the Christian religion — the ge- 
neral progress of civil law — the rising light of learning — the 
increasing spirit of commerce — the advancement of civil liber- 
ty ; to these causes nations are chiefly indebted for that mea- 
sure of security which they now enjoy. These causes, in their 
effect upon international law and intercourse, have accomplish- 
ed what war never could accomplish. "War could destroy the 
enemy — it could exterminate him, if waged with sufficient 
force, energy, skill, and perseverance : it never could operate in 
the way of penalty to teach him to respect our rights, or to ren- 
der him pacific. These causes have done much to induce a 
regard to justice, and to diffuse a pacific spirit. They are able 
to do more. 

It will be recollected that we have been speaking of war as 
a penalty for wrongs already suffered, and with a view to 
prevent their repetition. It has been our object to show that 
for such a purpose it is unavailing. It. cannot in truth be call- 
ed penalty. There is a broad distinction between the discri- 
minating stroke of justice, and the indiscriminating violence of 
war — between the relation of the executioner of the law to the 
convict, and that of the combatants on the field of battle. — Let 
not the advocate of peace be charged with attempting to un- 
dermine the law. His aim, and the tendency of his efforts, is 
to lay broader the foundations of the law. He seeks to bind 
nations together by the bonds which unite men in civil society; 
to extend still more largely to international intercourse the be- 
nefit of those principles which now prevail between man and 
man ; to incorporate into the international code, principles akin 
to the principles of the English law — a law which stipulates so 
largely in favor of humanity, separating with such cautious, 
discriminating process between the innocent and the guilty. 
He seeks to substitute for notions of chivalry and honor, the 
maxims of common sense and of common honesty ; to coun- 
teract a spirit of pride, revenge and vain glory, inculcating the 
duty of Christian meekness and forbearance, and illustrating 
the nature of true, substantial, glory. It enters into his plan 
to show the bearings of war on the progress of the Christian 
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religion ; and in (lie light of that religion to hold up ihc value 
of human life, and the momentous responsibility which men 
assume, when they terminate the probation allotted to their 
fellow men by the Deity. The genuine advocate of peace 
aims to substitute the spirit of patient justice for the spirit of 
fight ; to render deep, permanent, and universal, in the minds 
of men, the conviction that a tribunal of intelligence and rea- 
son is always better for the settlement of differences than blind 
and brutal force. By so doing, docs he make void the law? 
God forbid ; yea, rather he establishes the law. He does not 
encourage the mob in their indiscriminating violence ; but by 
doing away a system of procedure so analogous to theirs, he 
would deprive them of all precedent and example, and present 
to the eyes of the multitude, the venerable temple of justice, un- 
der the aspect of inviolable sacrcdness. 

We rejoice, while thus engaged, that we live in an age when 
the current of affairs is beginning to set iu the direction of the 
course which we have indicated. The proffered mediation of 
a great and powerful government, accepted by two other great 
and powerful governments, shows that nations have learned 
that power is not the sole and single arbiter of international 
disputes. Two nations, each powerful enough to settle its 
own disputes in its own way, choose rather to submit to the 
voice of reason, speaking in the person of their common friend. 
In proffering this friendly mediation, the British government 
saw nothing inconsistent with its own high and illustrious char- 
acter. It perceived nothing in the office of a peace-maker to 
sully the splendor of its renown. In accepting the mediation, 
and consenting to forego the great and glotiens advantages of 
battle and of bloodshed, neither Fiance nor America felt that 
they rendered themselves chargeable with meanness ; they per- 
ceived, in their bosoms, no lowering down of the sentiment of 
self-respect, no terrifying apprehensions of dishonor and dis- 
grace. The proffering of the mediation was a noble and a 
beautiful act. There is, perhaps, no transaction of human go- 
vernment comparable to acts like this. — Once, France and 
Britain regarded each other as natural enemies, separated, in- 
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dead, by a narrow sea, but a sea washing shores whose inhab- 
itants burned against each other with the fires of eternal 
hatred. Once, Britain regarded America as a proud and un- 
natural daughter, and looked upon her with feelings of disdain. 
Now, she has forgotten her hatred of France; she has laid 
aside her disdain of America ; she speaks to both in the lan- 
guage of conciliation, and oilers her friendly services to enable 
them to become reconciled to each other. It was a beautiful 
act in Britain thus to speak, on the one hand, to her neighbor, 
and on the other, to her daughter. We feel our filial affections 
reviving as we speak — we feel the blood coursing in our veins 
and mantling in our cheeks, and we are proud to remember 
that it is British blood. In the name and behalf of the friends 
of peace, we thank the British king ; we thank the British 
ministry ; we thank Britain herself, for the proffered mediation. 
In the name and behalf of the friends of pi ace, we promise 
her to hold it in everlasting and grateful remembrance. By this 
act of hers, she has spread the olive wreath all over her blood- 
stained laurels, and concealed them from our view. There let 
it remain forever : to be covered with fresh wreaths as often as 
the nations of the earth shall menace each other in the mutter- 
ing tones of war. We will look upon it, and we will hail it as 
the signal of a better age. 



Article II. 

ANALOGY BETWEEN WAR, AS A MEANS OF VINDI- 
CATING RIGHT, AND PENAL LAW. 

The system of penal law is a system of discrimination. 
Truth is the basis of justice, and truth can seldom be found 
unmingled. With the innumerable complications of human 
affairs, error and falsehood casilv entwine themselves — and 



